THE STORY OF AMELIA

drew the elements of his plot from the comedies of his
youth. "The Justice Caught in his own Trap" had the
same criminal background. Justice Squeezum, the watch,
the constables, and the roundhouse had not altered much
since that time. The main difference is that in the comedy
Fielding's aim was farce, whereas in the novel it is the
correction of abuses by exposing them. Again, the happy
ending of "The Temple Beau" was brought about by the
same device as in "Amelia." The father of Veromil died
while the young man was travelling on the Continent, and
a brother robbed him of his birthright. One of the wit-
nesses to the forged will betrayed the secret and the lawful
heir was restored. Even more was taken from "The
Modern Husband," which had been damned long ago,
ostensibly because it turned upon the traffic of husbands in
their wives' beauty. Fielding was never reconciled to the
failure of this comedy, which he knew to be true to the
fashionable life of the town among men and women living
far beyond their means. It was nevertheless a bold venture
to submit the same situation to the public once more. Lord
Eichly of the comedy was transferred with slight change to
the novel; he is the unnamed peer. Mr. and Mrs. Modern
became Captain Trent and Ms wife; and Mr. and Mrs.
Bellamant passed into Lieutenant Booth and Amelia. Only
the last set of characters need detain us. Like Bellamant,
Booth can listen to the suggestion that there is only one
way to retrieve his fortunes; but being a better man than
his predecessor, the idea is utterly abhorrent to him. More-
over, each of the young men is guilty of a single trans-
gression, and each is forgiven by a wife who checkmates
every move against her by a libertine. Without going into
further details, it may be added that this free use of old
plays now seems a very natural procedure for Fielding.
The main action of "Amelia" was placed in the spring of a
certain year, which, though the author leaves-it blank, we
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